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GENERAL NOTES. 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 1 

Asia. — Raihvav Projects in the Shan Country, — Mr. Holt 
Hallett states that the most practicable line for a railway in Indo- 
China. to connect India with that country, is up the valleys of the 
Meh Ping and Meh Wung, tributaries of the Meh Nam, to Kiang 
Hsen, on the Meh Kong. At Raheng this line would be joined 
by another from Maulmein, at the mouth of the Salween, in 
British Burmah. North of Kiang Hsen the railway would be 
produced along the Meh Kong valley to Kiang Hung, fifty miles 
from the Chinese town of Ssumao. By taking this route the 
mass of mountains lying east of the Irawadi is avoided. 

The Burmese Shan States east of the Irawadi are believed to 
contain a million to a million and a half of inhabitants ; the Sia- 
mese Shan States about two and a half millions, while the Meh 
Nam valley, south of the latter, has about three and a half 
millions. 

The Shans are described as a cultivated people, free from caste, 
industrious and energetic, hospitable and frank toward strangers, 
eager for free trade, and of great capacity as petty traders. The 
hill-tribes are a hard-working, manly people, good agriculturists 
and handicraftsmen, great growers of cotton, tobacco, indigo and 
tea, and extensive breeders of cattle. 

There are two races of Lua or Lawa, one of which, the " Baw 
Lua," is acknowledged to be the aboriginal race. They are found 
chiefly in the Maing Loongyee valley, and here number about 
nine thousand. 

The Heri-rud Valley. — Dr. Aitchison, naturalist to the Afghan 
Delimitation Commission, states that the valley of the Heri-rud is 
extremely fertile, producing magnificent crops of wheat, barley, 
cotton, grapes, melons and the mulberry tree. Among the trees 
grown are Pint's halepmsis, an ash and two elms. The country 
appears barren and arid in winter, but in spring is covered with 

1 This department is edited by W. N. Lqckington, Philadelphia. 
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plants, which shoot from under-ground root-stocks, bulbs, tubers 
and rhizomes. Among these are the assafcetida plant (Ferula 
scorodosma), and other Ferulas, one of which yields galbanum, 
and another is taller than a man on horseback. Forests of pis- 
tachio are met with among sand-stone rocks. Manna is collected 
from a Cotoneaster tamarisk, and a thorny pea-shrub called 
taranjabin. 

The earliest spring flowers are three Merenderas, followed by 
a many-colored tulip and several Eremuri (liliaceous). The golden 
flowers of a Delphinium are collected for dyeing silk yellow. 
More ordinary plants are two low Artemisias, two species of Ephe- 
dra, and numerous Astragali. An Asclepias, which sends up an- 
nual stems from an under-ground root-stock, yields a good fiber, 
which is made into cloth. 

Asiatic Notes.— The Calcutta Englishman states that Mr. Need- 
ham and Captain Molesworth followed the course of the Brahma- 
putra from Sadiya to Rima, and are able to state authoritatively 

that the Zayal Chu falls into it. The expedition dispaiched to 

the Fly river by the Geographical Society of Australasia, in 
November last, has returned. Reports of the massacre of the 
party were circulated by two natives, who became panic- 
stricken at a time when the steamer was surrounded by hostile 

natives, who threw spears and shot arrows from the banks. 

Petroleum appears to abound in Asia. It occurs in Burmah, also 
near Quetta (Hindustan), and the whole country, from the north- 
eastern corner of the Black sea, through the Caucasus to Baku 

on the Caspian, abounds with it. There is much dispute about 

the title of Mount Everest, undoubtedly the highest known peak 
in the world. Mr. D. Freshfield maintains the accuracy of 
Schlagintweit's observations, and insists on Gaurisankar, " the 
bright or white bride of Siva," as the native name for the peak, 
while Devadunga, " the abode of Deity," is that of the group. 
General J. T. Walker denies that Mount Everest is identical with 
Gaurisankar. The first name was given by Sir A. Waugh, be- 
cause no native name could be discovered. Herman Schlagint- 
weit identified it with the Gaurisankar of the Nepalese, but from 
the description he gives it is obvious that he mistook Makalu 
(which is nearer to his point of view, and, though 1 200 feet lower, 
appears higher, because of the earth's curvature) for Everest, 
which he calls Sihsur. 

Africa. — Mr. Kerr's Journey to Lake Nyassa. — W. Montagu 
Kerr gives in the February issue of the Proc. Royal Geographical 
Society an account of a journey from Cape Town to Lake 
Nyassa. The traveler passed through Gubuluwayo, the capital 
of Lo Bengula, king of the Matabele, by whom he was cordially 
received. The next people met with were the Mashonas, who as 
a race are inferior to the Matabele. They file a triangular opening 
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between the front teeth, and are armed with bows, ax, and two 
or three assegais. The women shave the head. They are a per- 
secuted race, dwelling in towns among the fastnesses of the 
igneous mountains. The next people visited, the Mokorikori, 
resemble the Mashona. Among the Senga, the women perforate 
the upper lip, placing therein a ring of ivory or wood, called the 
j'aga. By constantly enlarging this, they succeed in making the 
lip project two and a half inches. 

Tete, a flourishing Portuguese town in Livingstone's time, is 
now half ruined, for the elephant has retreated to the far interior, 
and the ivory trade is small. 

After leaving Tete, Mr. Kerr was deserted by his followers 
and left alone among a tribe of kidnappers of mixed Zulu and 
Chopetta origin. The king has absolute power ; executions are 
frequent, and nameless Cruelties general. It might have fared ill 
with the traveler had it not been for a Portuguese hunter. 

At length Lake Nyassa was reached, at the mission station of 
Livingstonia. The station was deserted, and the Ajawas, who 
remained with the traveler, would not risk their boats on the 
Shire. After sixteen days in a deserted hut, he was rescued by M. 
Giraud, then on his way to the coast. 

Lake Nyassa is many feet lower than in 1859, and the Shire 1 is 
diminishing in volume. 

The Berbers. — M. Foncin (Revue de Geographic, Fevrier, 1886) 
states that the Berbers are the predominating race in Algeria. 
Phenicians, Carthaginians and Romans have disappeared, and oc- 
casionally the blonde type occurs in Kabylia, and recalls the 
soldiers of Genseric ; the Arab tongue preponderates ; yet even 
the Arab is merged in the ancient Berber race. There are, in fact, 
only two chief races in Algeria — Arabized Berbers, about 2,000,- 
000 strong, and Berberized Arabs, about 800,000 strong. Moors, 
Turks and negroes are few and are becoming fewer, but Jews in- 
crease. The Berbers are often nomads, and were so in the time of 
Sallust. 

The sedentary tribes are the Kabyles of the mountains east of 
Algiers, the natives of the Dahra, the Traras and Little Kabylia, 
the Aurasians of the Aures, the highest mountain mass of 
Algeria, and the Ksourians or natives of the oases of the Algerian 
Sahara, including the people of Mzab. The Tuareg are nomad 
Berbers. 

The Congo. — M. de Brazza thus summarizes the results of his 
last expedition, which covered a space of two years and nine 
months. The survey of the Ogowe has been completed ; the 
Alima and the Congo (from the Nkundja to Brazzaville) has been 
thoroughly surveyed ; important topographical and hydrograph- 
ical work has been executed on the coast of Loango ; numerous 
astronomical observations have been taken at different points ; 
natural history specimens of interest have been extensively col- 
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lected and a large number of photographs, sketches and ethno- 
graphical notes have been brought home. 

Almost all the tribes along and between the Ogowe and Congo 
have been brought under the influence of France, including, to 
some extent, the cannibal Fahuins. 

Mr. Grenfell has made another exploring voyage devoted to the 
Lulongo and the Boruki, the only rivers of importance that re- 
mained unexplored between the Kasai and the Lomame. The 
Lulongo falls into the Congo in i8° 42' E. long, and o°4i' N. 
lat. Mr. Grenfell ascended it to 22 32' E. long, and 10' N. lat. ; 
it therefore runs nearly parallel to the main stream. The Boruki 
is formed by the union of three rivers, one of which, the Juapa, 
was ascended as far as 23 14' E. long, and i° \' S. lat., where it 
was still an open water-way one hundred yards wide and twelve 
feet deep. 

America. — American News. — Explorations conducted in the 
Gran Chaco by M. de Brettes have resulted in the discovery of a 
large salt lake, situated between lat. 25 57' .06" S. and lat. 27 30' 
18" S. Three rivers, flowing north and south, probably tribularies 
of the Vermejo, were discovered. The natives, Chunupis, Velolas 
and Matacos, are degraded, cruel and hypocritical. The country 
is flat, covered with thorny trees, marshes and tall, sharp prairie 

grass. Dr. Ten Kate has explored the canal connecting the 

Surinam and Saramacca rivers, ascended the Wayombo, the banks 
of which are inhabited by the Arrowaks, proceeded for five days 
up the Nikerie, which flows through a well-wooded but unin- 
habited region, and returned down the Nikerie and up the 

Corentin to Oneala M. Thouar, according to the Brazil and 

River Plate Mail, has returned successfully from his second jour- 
ney up the Filcomayo, and has proved the river to be navigable. 

Europe. — European News. — The German Statistical Bureau 
gives the population of Berlin in 1885 as 1,316,382. In 1880 
Germany had only eight towns of more than 100,000 inhabitants, 

now it has fourteen. The Uobruja has an area of about 5766 

square miles, about two -thirds of which is productive, the rest 
marshes and sand with lakes. The official estimates place the 
population at 150,000. 

GEOLOGY AND PALAEONTOLOGY. 

The long-spined Theromorpha of the Permian Epoch. — I 
have at various times described the extraordinary development 
of neural spines of the dorsal vertebrae in the genus Dimetrodon, 
which belongs to the Clepsydropidse, one of the carnivorous 
families of the saurian order Theromorpha. The dentition of these 
animals is of the most formidable character, consisting of com- 
pressed, finely serrate teeth on the maxillary and dentary bones 
mingled with huge conic tusks on the middle of the maxillary, 



